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I appreciate very much the invita- 
tion of Bill Gomme to be here and 
for this opportunity to present to 
you the workings of our Association 
and to explain who are eligible for 
loans and how to proceed. The word 
opportunity always reminds me of 
the time when I was a boy. It was 
always instilled into my youthful 
mind that opportunity was something 
that knocks at your door but once 
and if you were not prepared to take 
advantage of it, it would probably 
never knock again, however since 
growing into manhood, and having to 
accept the responsibilities of life my- 
self, I have found that opportunity is 
not something that you can reach up 
and grab out of the air, but is some- 
thing real, something tangible and 


that we all do have this opportunity,, 


to do the job assigned as well or 
better than anybody else can do it. 

Mr. Gomme has given me this op- 
portunity today and I am going to 
make the best of it, The Bartow Cit- 
Tus Production Credit Association is, 
in reality a Bank under the very able 
direction of Mr. C. H. Walker of 
Bartow, President; Mr. H. E. Tooke, 
Clearwater, Vice President; Mr. John 
D. Clark, Waverly, Mr. R. M. Clewis, 
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Tampa, Mr. Leo H. Wilson, Braden- 
ton, and is no different from any 
other bank, except that we do have 
plenty of money and are willing and 
anxious to lend it to deserving citrus 
growers. It was set up and capitaliz- 
ed by and under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration of Columbia, which Corpora- 
tion is supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington. Further 
it was set up for the exclusive use 
of citrus growers of this state. Its 
success or failure therefore depends 
upon the way the citrus growers use 
2. 

The question might be asked why 
was it necessary to set up the Produc- 
tion Credit Associations. Quoting 
from a statement by Mr. S. M. Gar- 
wood, Production Credit Commission- 
er of Farm Credit Administration: 
“A decrease in the number of com- 
mercial banks from 27,000 to 16,000 
during the five year period ending 
July, 1933, and a decline from $72,- 
000,000 to $52,000,000 in bank funds 
available for lending created an un- 
precedented restriction in agricultu- 
ral short term credit and was in a 
large measure responsible for the es- 
tablishing of the farmers’ production 









credit associations throughout the 
country.” According to Mr. Garwood 
the greatest shrinkage in credit dur- 
ing the 1928-33 period occurred in 
agricultural states. Farmers were 
forced to seek new sources of credit 
and the situation resulted in the 
formation of 650 production credit 
associations, which have been estab- 
lished as permanent sources of agri- 
cultural credit and are now making 
loans to farmers in every county in 
the United States. 

In previding the machinery to en- 
able growers to obtain this type of 
credit it is not the intention of the 
Farm Credit Administration to sup- 
plant credit made available by other 
agencies but to supplement it, there- 
fore it can be seen that production 
credit associations in no way work 
in opposition to the banks. 

I have been asked to explain where 
the Bartow Citrus Bank obtained its 
capital and the money that it loans. 
Our Bank is capitalized for $200,000. 
$150,000 of which was paid in cash 
by the Production Credit Corporation 
of Columbia and to which this Bank 
issued Class A or Preferred Stock, 
the money being immediately invest- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Florida Citrus Commission Named 


By Governor 


NEWLY CREATED BODY GETS OFF TO GOOD START WITH GOOD WILL OF 






. BY S. L. 


At long last Florida’s Citrus Con- 
trol Committee has been named by 
Governor Sholtz and is now actively 
functioning for control of the indus- 
try. 

While there had been some criti- 
cism and considerable apprehension 
at the Governor’s delay in naming the 
commission, there has been so far 
nothing but praise for and expres- 
sions of confidence in the body as 
finally constituted — a confidence 
which seemed to be fully justified by 
the earnestness and spirit of harmony 
displayed at the first meeting of the 
commission in Lakeland. The only 
element of discord which has so far 
entered into the deliberations of the 
commission has been over the pro- 
posed establishment of a grade low- 
er than U. S. No. 2, and as this is 
written the commission still has the 
proposal under consideration. 

The commission as set up by the 
Governor is composed of seven grow- 
ers and four grower-shipper mem- 
bers, all of whom are well known in 
the industry and are recognized as 
men of sound judgment and unques- 
tioned integrity. Following is the 
complete personnel of the commis- 
sion: 

L. P. Kirkland, Auburndale, repre- 
senting the state at large, for a term 
of two years. 

John S. Taylor, of Largo, one year, 
representing district one which is 
Hillsborough, Pinellas and Mariatee 
counties, 

B. E. Smith of Zephyrhills, two 
years, district two, Citrus, Sumter, 
Lake, Hernando, and Pasco counties. 

C. E. Stewart of DeLand, one year, 
district three, Alachua, Putnam, St. 
Johns,. Flagler, Marion, Levy, Semi- 
nole and part of Volusia county. 

W. L. Story of Winter Garden, 
two years, district four, Orange and 
Osceola counties. 

John M. Knight of Vero Beach, 
one year, district five, Brevard, In- 
dian River, St. Lucie, Palm Beach, 
Broward, Dade, and part of Volusia. 

Earl W. Hartt of Avon Park, one 
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year, district six, Sarasota, Hardee, 
Highlands, Okeechobee, Glades, De- 
Soto, Charlotte, Lee, Hendry, Collier, 
and Monroe. 

John D. Clark of Waverly and 
Thomas B. Swann of Winter Haven, 
Both for terms of two years and 
both representing district seven which 
is Polk county. 

Luther L. Chandler of Goulds, and 
A. S. Herlong, sr., of Leesburg, for 
terms of two years, and like Kirkland, 
representing the state at large. 

Taylor, Clark, Kirkland and Her- 
long were identified by the governor’s 
office as citrus shippers, who also 
are interested as growers, while all 
the others are growers with no con- 
nection as shippers. 

Immediately following the an- 
nouncement of their appointment, 
the members of the commission got 
together for organization, selecting 
L. P. Kirkland as chairman and F. 
E. Brigham of Winter Haven as secre- 
tary. In the choice of these men, the 
commission still further strenghtened 
its position with the growers, as both 
the chairman and secretary are grow- 
ers with extensive citrus interests who 
have been actively connected with the 
industry for many years. 


The commission will have general 
supervision of the problems of grade 
and pack, will enforce the rules for 
fruit inspection and have charge of 
the advertising fund provided in the 
act under which the commission was 
created, 


The first work of the commission 
was to authorize the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to proceed with the 
inspection of all fruit offered for 
shipment. Commissioner Mayo, whose 
corps of inspectors were ready and 
waiting to begin active inspection op- 
erations, were told to “go,” and in- 
spection began at once. 


Next in line for action was the 
advertising fund authorized by the 
law, under which it is anticipated 
something like $400,000 will be rea- 
lized for advertising purposes. Chair- 
man Kirkland appointed a committee 








consisting of John D. Clark, W. L. 
Story and John S. Taylor to consider 
plans for the advertising campaign 
and to report to the commission as 
soon as possible. The law provides 
for an assessment of one cent per 
box on oranges, 3 cents a box on 
grapefruit and 5 cents per box on 
tangerines for advertising purposes, 
The creation of this fund and its ef- 
ficient handling under experienced 
advertising representatives it is be- 
lieved will aid largely in expanding 
a profitable market for Florida citrus 
fruits, 

Florida growers have long looked 
forward to the creation of some au- 
thority which could effectively con- 
trol the problems of grade, pack and 
distribution. Such authority is vested 
in the citrus control committee, and 
growers are looking forward to fav- 
orable results from the control which 
will be exercised by the commission. 
That such favorable results will be 
attained is indicated by achievements 
of the initial meetings and by the 
personnel of the commission whose 
experience and citrus interests are 
set forth below: 

Smith: Engaged in citrus business 
for 30 years, with 110 acres in 
groves; independent grower and de- 
rives more than 50 percent of in- 
come from citrus industry, 

Hartt: Engaged in citrus business 
16 years, has 175 acres in groves; 
independent grower; 50 percent of in- 
come from citrus. 

Stewart: Engaged in citrus business 
26 years, has 25 acres in groves; en- 
tire income from citrus; is president 
of St. Johns River Co-operative ex- 
change, which produces about 200,- 
000 boxes oranges annually. 

Clark: More than 50 percent of 
income from citrus; engaged in busi- 
ness 24 years; has 110 acres in groves, 
is president of Waverly Citrus Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

Kirkland: More than 50 percent of 
income from citrus, engaged in in- 
dustry for 23 years; owns 120 acres 
(Continued on page 22) 
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ACETYLENE VERSUS ETHY- © 
LENE FOR DEGREENING 


CITRUS FRUIT 
(Continued from page 3) 

used and that the excess gas is harm- 
ful to the fruit, whereas a somewhat 
reduced rate of degreening due to 
gas deficiency is much less injurious. 
It is possible to degreen the fruit 
without greatly, if at all, increasing 
its liability to decay. 

In order to cope with these con- 
ditions, experiments with commercial 
acetylene, which contains a small per- 
centage of ethylene as an impurity, 
were started in the fall of 1933 and 
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continued through the season of 1934 
and ’35. Several varieties of oranges, 
grapefruit, tangerines as well as Tem- 
ple oranges, lemons, limeg and mis- 


cellaneous citrus fruits and hybrids 
in various stages of maturity and 
from different parts of the tree were 
used in these tests. A wide range of 
coloring-room conditions were utilized 
and in every instance a parallel test 
was run in which ethylene was com- 
pared with acetylene applied in like 
volume as a degreening agent. In 
some tests the atmosphere in the 
coloring room was almost static; in 
others there was a continuous forced 
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circulation. The acetylene used in the 
tests was produced by slaking cal- 
cium carbide, or was obtained from 
cylinders of the compressed gas as 
was the case with ethylene, The gas- 
es were applied intermittently as well 
as continuously, 

Early tests were made concerning 
a 1 to 1 million dilution of acetylene 
with a similar concentration of ethy- 
lene. The former failed to degreen 
the several forms of citrus subjected 
to it while the latter was effective, 
thus indicating that the minimum ef- 
fective concentration of acetylene is 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Control Of Pumpkin Bugs 
In Citrus Groves 







The season is here when citrus 
growers should be taking precautions 
against a possible outbreak of stink 
bugs in the fall. Usually the most 
common and destructive of these 
stink bugs is the southern green stink 
bug, usually called by our growers 
the “pumpkin bug”. However, other 
stink bugs, particularly the brown 
stink bugs and sometimes the leaf- 
footed plant bug, are often very des- 
tructive to citrus fruits, particularly 
the thin-skinned varieties like tan- 
gerines. Although we are dealing 
here particularly with the southern 
green stink bug, or pumpkin bug, the 
methods here advocated for this stink 
bug will also apply to the others. 

Stink bugs are doing no damage 
to citrus at the present time, and will 
do none as long as the cover crop 
is green and vigorous and the citrus 
fruits green; but as the season ad- 
vances and the cover crop dries or 
matures and the citrus fruits begin 
to ripen, the bugs are liable to de- 
sert the cover crop and attack the 
citrus, doing much damage. Indeed, 
in many cases the loss to the citrus 
crop has been almost complete where 
no measures were taken to combat 
this pest. This danger can be largely 
avoided by the proper management 
of the cover crop, and this is the 
reason we are talking today on this 
subject, 

As Mr. Bratley has already pointed 
out, pumpkin bugs have this year 
been more highly parasitized by the 
feather-legged flies than commonly. 
Furthermore, the recent hurricane 
undoubtedly destroyed many pump- 
kin bugs in the sections where it 
was most severe, At least experience 
with previous hurricanes has been 
that they are very. destructive to 
plant bugs. For these reascns—the 
high percentage of parasitization and 
the recent hurricane, the stink bugs 
may be somewhat less abundant than 
usual this fall, Nevertheless, the wise 
grower will take precautions at this 
time to forestall a possible outbreak. 

None of these bugs breed on citrus. 
They all breed on the cover crop or 
on crops or weeds near the groves, 
to which they migrate, Of the cover 
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crops commonly grown in citrus 
groves, the order in which they are 
liable to breed pumpkin bugs is about 
as follows: first, cow peas, followed 
by beggar weed, Crotalaria striata, 
Crotalaria spectabilis, velvet beans, 
and grass. In addition, these cover 
crops are almost invariably mixed 
with a greater or lesser proportion 
of weeds, many of which, especially 
legumes, breed pumpkin bugs. Cow 
peas are not much planted except in 
young groves and are usually pretty 
well matured by this time. Beggar 
weed is approaching maturity where 
it has not been mown, The crotalarias 
do not breed pumpkin bugs in any 
numbers until they begin to blossom 
and produce pods. The great danger 
from these cover crops is that they 
remain attractive to pumpkin bugs 
later in the season than do either 
cow peas or beggar weed and are 
liable to breed pumpkin bugs up to 
the time the citrus becomes attrac- 
tive to them. This danger is particul- 
arly acute in the case of Crotalaria 
striata which produces blossoms and 
pods over a long period of time. 
Crotalaria spectabilis, on the other 
hand, usually does not bloom much 
until about this time of year when 
it puts on an abundant bloom, a 
heavy crop of seed, and then dies 
down. In other words, the blooming 
and seeding period is much shorter 
than that of striata. This does not 
give the pumpkin bugs time to breed 
in large numbers, I have never seen 
a heavy infestation of pumpkin bugs 
where Crotalaria spectabilis was 
grown in a pure stand. 

The most dangerous situation is 
where a number of these cover crops 
are grown together. Cow peas and 
beggar weeds will breed pumpkin 
bugs in the early part of the sum- 
mer, Crotalaria striata in the latter 
part of the summer and early fall. 
When two or more of these crops 
are grown in the grove, pumpkin 
bugs are afforded food throughout 
the entire season and may often reach 
dangerous numbers before fall, Of 
course, I realize perfectly well that 
it is often impossible to prevent beg- 
gar weed from coming up in a citrus 
grove where crotalariag have been 


planted, 

But there is one precaution which 
has almost invariably resulted in very 
satisfactory control of these pests, no 
matter what the cover crop. This 
is to mow the cover crop by the 
middle of September. At this time of 
year the eggs are just being laid for 
what is usually the last brood of 
pumpkin bugs, or the eggs have 
hatched and the bugs are small. These 
young, immature bugs have no wings 
and cannot fly. If they are destroyed 
you are not likely to have an infes- 
tation of pumpkin bugs in the fall 
unless they come in from fields im- 
mediately adjoining. Furthermore, 
at this time of year the citrus fruit 
is not sufficiently mature to be at- 
tractive to the bugs and if the cover 
crop is thoroughly mown the young 
bugs will starve to death; but the 
mowing must be thoroughly done. 
Preferably, the cover crop around 
near the trees should be mown first. 
It is not a bad idea in young, bearing 
groves where the trees are small to 
leave a‘little strip in the middle to 
be mown several days later. The 
young bugs crawling from the mown 
cover crop will congregate on this 
central strip. When this is mown they 
will be too far from the trees for 
many of them to reach the fruit. This 
leaving of a central strip for a day 
or two will be particularly important 
if the mowing is delayed until the 
citrus is approaching maturity. If it 
is necessary to use a scythe to get a 
thorough mowing of the cover crop it 
is a good plan to have the man with 
the scythe precede the mowing ma- 
chine rather than follow it. 

When the cover crop is thoroughly 
mown at this time of year it is sel- 
dom that pumpkin bugs give any 
trouble to the crop later on, How- 
ever, should they get on the oranges 
in spite of these precautions or if 
the cover crop is neglected and the 
fruit attacked, the pumpkin bugs 
can be collected in nets at a price 
of only a few dollars per acre. We 
will take up this topic later in- the 
season. The different varieties of 
citrus fruits are liable to be attacked 
in direct order of the thinness of 
their skins, as well as the earliness 
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of their maturity. Tangerines and 
satsumas are those most likely to be 
attacked first, followed by the thin- 
skinned varieties of oranges like Ham- 
lins and pineapples. Valencias and 
particularly grapefruit are much less 
likely to be attacked. Fruit severely 
attacked by these bugs will drop 
from the trees. Those less severely 
attacked will cling to the tree but 
will be unsuitable to ship and al- 
most surely decay in transit. The 
punctures made by the bugs make 
very convenient avenues of entry for 
various rots which attack fruit. By 
all means, if you find pumpkin bugs 
in your grove, mow your cover crop 
during the next week or two. 


OPERATION OF CITRUS PRODUC- 
TION CREDIT ASSOCIA. 
TION’S EXPLAINED 





(Continued from page 3) 

ed in government bonds and deposited 
with the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Columbia, S. C., as a cushion 
for them to fall back upon in case 
of any bad loans. The other $50,000 
of capital is to be furnished by the 
grower. As he borrows the money, he 
purchases Class B Stock $5.00 for 
each $100 or fraction so borrowed, 
likewise this money is immediately 
invested in government bonds and de- 
posited with the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Columbia, S. C., as a 
further guarantee to them. Under 
the Farm Credit Administration set 
up, for each such dollar of bonds 
deposited with the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank the Association 
receives a line ot credit equal to 
$5.00 this means with $200,000 capi- 
tal we have a line of credit with 
Columbia Bank of $1,000,000 and 
which can be increased at anytime 
and as the need arises. 

Let me explain another way, for 
the past five years low prices for 
citrus have been the rule rather 
than the exception. Growers found 
themselves without funds or credit 
with which to operate. Something had 
to be done. In your distress suppose 
some one had said to you: “why 
don’t you growers organize a bank 
of your own,” you would have said 
to them, “we would like to but have 
no capital,” and your friend, a be- 
liever in the citrus industry, would 
say, “you growers go ahead organize 
a Bank of your own, capitalize it at 
$200,000 and I will buy $150,000 of 
your stock and pay you cash for it, 
you growers subscribe for the other 
$50,000 and pay for it as you bor- 
row money-—$5.00 for each $100 or 
fraction so borrowed.” Of course you 
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never heard of anyone willing to do 
such a thing, did you? Yet that is 
exactly what the Farm Credit Ad- 
uinistration did through the Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation. 

Contrary to the belief of some, our 
Bank does not lend government mon- 
ey, but obtains the money it lends 
the growers from the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank and who in turn 
obtain their money from the invest- 
ing public from the sale of short 
term debentures. Now when we grant 
a citrus grower a loan he is charged 
the prevailing rate of interest, which 
at the present time is 5% (for the 
time the money is actually used on- 
ly) of which the Bartow Bank re- 
ceives 3%, the difference between 
this rate and the prevailing rate— 

% is distributed as follows: 1% 
being retained by the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank who discounts 
our borrowers’ notes and remaining 
1% being the prevailing rate for call 
money on market made possible by 
the class of security offered the in- 
vesting public by the Bank. 

Fiorida’s gigantic citrus industry, 
the world’s largest citrus fruit rais- 
ing area with its some 300,000 acres 
of oranges, tangerines and grape- 
fruit, the Sunshine State’s largest ag- 
ricultural industry, with its 22,000 
grove owners, is providing an ever 
widening field for the financing facili- 
ties of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and it now appears that sooner 
or later the Administration, through 
its two Production Credit Banks, 
which are granting loans exclusively 
to Florida citrus growers, will merit 
the credit of having revitalized the 
growing of oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines in this state. 

Despite the many discouraging ob- 
stacles, chief of which wag the freeze 
during the past winter and which it 
seems just had to come during the 
first year’s operation and which did 
untold damage to both citrus trees 
and fruit, progress made by the Bar- 
tow Bank has been remarkable. 

Organized only a year and a half 
ago this Bank quickly found that its 
credit facilities would not only be 
welcomed but would serve to meet 
a need that had become decidedly 
acute, Sources of credit had become 
restricted to agencies that were not 
entirely satisfactory, in. fact, these 
sources were so narrowed as to create 
an almost imperative demand for 
other methods of financing. 

Hence, the advent of the Bartow 
Bank found a fertile field for good 
where it was most needed and need- 
less to say it lost little time in putting 
its machinery in motion. The inborn 
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(or developed) caution of the oirus 
growers in turning toward the new, 
has of course given the Bartow Bank 
work to do in informing the growers 
of its existence and of its mission. 
This now is bearing fruit, as witness- 
ed by the material increase in loans 
made in this the second fruit sea- 
son over those granted in 1934-35. 
Last year we made loans to 106 cit- 
Tus growers in our territory on some 
300 citrus groves for a total of $163,- 
725. We can now report that of the 
106 loans 93 have been paid out in 
full for a total of $252,880.14 of ex- 
actly 93%. The remaining 12 in 
number comprise the other 7% for 
a total of $10,844.86, are considered 
good and being carried by the Bank. 
Only one loan for $200 was consid- 
ered a loss and has subsequently been 
charged off the books. Considering 
the disastrous freeze and low prices 
following, this record certainly speaks 
well for the citrus growers and the 
industry as a whole. 


To date this year’s loans have ex- 
ceeded the $200,000 mark and appli- 
cations are still coming in daily. Con- 
sidering the size of Florida’s citrus 
industry, its investment in groves and 
packing houses, aggregating about 
one-half billion dollars and consider- 
ing also the comparatively compact 
geographical nature of the fruit 
growing area, it has become evident 
that the Administration’s plan of 
having associations to handle citrus 
loans exclusively was wisely conceiv- 
ed. It has enabled our bank to center 
its study and efforts upon this one 
agricultural line and thus’ to 
more ably serve the citrus grower 
through a better understanding of 
their characteristic problems, 

All citrus growers, individuals, 
partnerships, and corporations, whose 
principal business is that of growing 
citrus are eligible for loans. The 
security, to be eligible must be a 
first and paramount lien on all citrus 
crops now growing or to be grown 
with such additional security as may 
be deemed necessary to assure the 
liquidation of the loan at maturity. 
Citrus loans are made with a matur- 
ity not to exceed one year, all notes 
made to mature as nearly as possible 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THE CITRUS CONTROL COMMISSION +4 


As this is written developments are moving 
so rapidly under the recently named citrus con- 
trol commission that any accurate discussion of 
the commission and its acts is a difficult, if not 
impossible, task. 

As to the commission itself, it is doubtful if 
eleven more capable, painstaking and far-see- 
ing men could have been found in the industry. 
Each member is a citrus grower of long stand- 
ing, vitally interested in the welfare of the in- 
dustry. Each member is a man of high standing 
in his community and well known in the indus- 
try. As individuals and as a body, the commis- 
sion has the confidence of the growers and 
shippers of the state. 

The initial meetings of the commission augur 
well for the successful achievement of the pur- 
poses for which it was created. These meetings 
were marked by the evident desire of each 
member to work harmoniously for the best in- 
terests of the industry as a whole, and there 
was a pleasing absence of that element of “cit- 
rus politics” of which in the past so much has 
been said and heard—to the detriment of the 
industry. It would appear that in the selection 
of the commission, Governor Sholtz has accom- 
plished what heretofore has appeared impos- 
sible—the bringing together of a body of citrus 
growers and shippers who recognize that their 
first duty is to the industry. 

In the matter of enforcing inspection regula- 
tions, there is evidence that the commission 
working in close harmony with Commissioner 
of Agriculture Mayo, to the end that there may 
be no evasion of the law regarding the shipment 
of unfit fruit. The commission has gone even be- 
yond this point of backing the inspectors, by 
urging that the growers and shippers volun- 
tarily submit to additional juice tests to insure 
the quality of all fruit leaving the state. If the 
growers and shippers will work in harmony 
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with the.commission and the inspectors in this 
regard many additional dollars will be added 
to the profits of the citrus interests of the state. 

In the matter of the establishment of addi- 
tional grades below those now established by 
the federal government, there is room open for 
question. Objection has been raised to the use 
of the word “culls” on all fruit shipped out of 
the state which does not come up to the estab- 
lished government standards. There is disposi- 
tion to establish a third grade below the gov- 
ernment standards to eliminate the use of the 
objectionable word. What action may be taken 
by the commission in this matter remains to be 
seen. We believe, however, that the commis- 
tion should and will be governed in making 
its decision by the very well established fact 
that the shipment of unfit fruit under any brand 
name is a detriment to the industry and that 
provision will be made to guard against any 
action which might result in letting down the 
bars to fruit of inferior quality. What the in- 
dustry needs and the consumer demands is a 
high quality fruit of recognized grade. 

One of the most important functions of the 
commission will be the handling of the adver- 
tising fund provided for under the law. This 
fund, properly handled by experienced adver- 
tising experts, should prove of very material 
benefit to every grower and shipper in the state. 
If proper care is taken in the selection of an ag- 
ency and in the choice of the individual who is 
to be in actual charge of the account, the bene- 
fits will be real and will be reflected in the pro- 
fit and loss account of every grower. It is esti- 
mated that a fund of between $400,000 and 
$500,000 will be created by the box tax for 
advertising. This sum, if expended by an agen- 
cy which knows advertising and under the di- 
rection of a man who knows citrus, cannot but 
add largely to the revenues and profits of the 
industry. 

To sum up: The commission is composed 
of men of the highest character and of wide 
citrus experience; these men have the confi- 
dence of the growers in an exceptional degree; 
the commission has gotten off to a good start 
which promises well for the future; the good- 
will, the best wishes and the high hopes of the 
industry are back of the commission as organ- 
ized; if the present degree of harmony within 
the commission itself and between the commis- 
sion and the growers can be maintained, the 
wisdom of the men who proposed and those 
who created the commission will be fully justi- 
fied. So far as The Citrus Industry is concerned, 
we believe that the high hopes of the industry 
will be realized under the operations of the 
commission. 


With a crop materially lower than the yearly 
average in all American citrus producing sec- 
tions and with materially increased provisions 
for control of distribution and increased adver- 
tising, there is every reason to look forward to 
a profitable season—provided growers and ship- 
pers will work in full harmony in support of 
new agencies set up for their benefit. 
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Compare Results 





ul oC 
\Atare Pentainal NITRATE NITROGEN 
Ne SMALL Amount of WATER SOLUBLE ORGANIC NITROGEN 
LARGE Amount of INSOLUBLE ORGANIC NITROGEN 


NACO was the first manufacturer to announce neutral formulas made 
with the untreated Florida phosphates which were believed to be basic in 
reaction in the soil. Despite any ruling that may relieve manufacturers of 
the necessity of declaring their fertilizers acid or basic in reaction, NACO 
will continue to make fertilizers according to the same methods used for the 
past several years....until better methods are developed and proven. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


f 1424-1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE - - FLORIDA 
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A nice mid-August afternoon, the 
family away motoring in New En- 
gland while we are left for a time 
alone, “baching” out on the home- 
stead. We are trying to read and di- 
gest a recent bulletin from the Ex- 
periment Station on forage crops. 
We can read it; but digesting it, try- 
ing to guess what it really means, 
is tough work and the afternoon is 
not unwarm. So we shed a few 
clothes. A few more pages and the 
sweat breaks out, so we shed a few 
more clothes. Suddenly a quiet car 
at the front and someone on the 
porch, and we stick our head around 
the corner and ask a few minutes 
indulgence while we slide into some 
of the clothing we had shucked. Be 
sure your sins will find you out. It 
turns out to be Major Edward Keen- 
an of Frostproof, accompanied by Dr. 
Duncan of Duke University, and we 
enjoy a nice visit with them, But our 
idea of operating our own one-man 
nudist colony goes by the boards. 


Florida citrus men attending the 
National Apple Convention, where in 
mid-summer the produce men of the 
country gather, report it was this 
year most interesting, with a program 
so lively and chock full of interest 
that every minute was enjoyable and 
profitable. R. B. Woolfolk admitted 
it was the first such program in 39 
years of attendance that he had sat 
through in its entirety without be- 
ing tempted to take a nap. 


William H. Baggs, general mana- 
ger of American Fruit Growers Inc., 
reelected president of the Interna- 
tional Apple Shippers Assn., in ap- 
preciation for his untiring and con- 
structive work during the previous 
year. 


W. H. (Biil) Mouser, Orlando, flew 
up to the convention and back by 
regular transport, making a stop at 
Washington on the return trip. Now 
he’ll probably want to know how we 
knew about that stopover, Well, when 
you were hustling down “F” street, 
Bill, we were not on the other side 
of the street. 
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Some months ago we recorded how 
Mr. Edward Bell Lindabury of Lotus 
on Merritt Island had celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday by hoeing out 
some orange trees. Death came to 
Mr. Lindabury in August at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Louise Salton 
at Lotus after a short illness. He 
came to Merritt Island in 1897, pur- 
chased some grove properties and 
was thereafter very active in citrus 
affairs until 1922 when he sold out 
his interests at Lotus to his son Wal- 
ter F. Lindabury, since living in 
more or less retirement. Death re- 
cently has made heavy inroads among 
Merritt Island citrus pioneers, 


Committee of the St. Johns River 
Improvement Assn., on water hya- 
cinths control after some investiga- 
tion wisely declared against the in- 
troduction of red spiders to prey up- 
on the hyacinths because of the men- 
ace of the same red spiders to grove 
properties, 


Nevins Fruit Co., has added 8,000 
square feet of floor space to its plant 
at Jay Jay, and considerable new 
equipment, and J. J. Parrish, head 
of the Nevins organization, other- 
wise is reported getting set for a busy 
season, 


Tree-Gold Cooperative Growers 
have purchased the former Nye pack- 
ing house at Mims and are making 
improvements and additions which 
when completed will give it a capa- 
city of from five to eight carloads 
daily, according to announcement re- 
cently made by A. W. (Tony) 
Young of Vero, the president of 
Tree-Gold. 


John S. Barnes Inc., of Plant City 
are erecting a brand new $60,000 
packing house at Tavares which will 
be utilized both for citrus fruits in 
season and for packing vegetables. 
Jack Barnes and Harry Askew thus 
are expanding their operations be- 
yond the confines of Hillsborough 
and Polk counties, 


Some very complimentary remarks 
in growing and shipping circles anent 
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the activities in Florida of W. E. 
Leigh (he pronounces it Lay) who 
has been in Florida now for several 
months as “observer” for the Tri- 
ple-A, A born diplomat who can keep 
silent in seven languages, he is in 
places credited with being respon- 
sible for an increasing better feeling 
toward the Triple-A among Florida 
citrus folks. 


The W. P. McDonald Co., of Lake- 
land are putting up an $80,000 cit- 
rus packing house at the crossing of 
the S. A. L. and A. C. L. Railroads 
near Auburndale. It will be a four 
unit house with fifteen coloring 
rooms, and when completed will be 
one of the most modern in that sec- 
tion. 


The big pack put up by Florida 
grapefruit canneries during the past 
season now has a lot of folks guess- 
ing. By August 15 more than eighty 
per cent of that pack had been sold 
out. Some canners were 95 per cent 
sold out by that time. That, how- 
ever, doesn’t mean that all that 
great quantity of canned grapefruit 
and juice had gone into consumption. 
It means that it was in the hands of 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers in 
part, and partly consumed. Just what 
part had been consumed is the real 
puzzle. If the public takes all that 
great pack readily and comes back 
for more, so that the canners are 
encouraged to put up another pack 
of similar volume, then there isn’t 
likely to be enough Florida grape- 
fruit to go around, although Texas 
will likely double last year’s ship- 
ments. If the public doesn’t promptly 
consume that great amount of grape- 
fruit and juice, then it is not likely 
the canners will dip into higher pric- 
ed fruit anything like so heavily; and 
that will alter the entire situation. 


C. N. (Pinky) Williams has brok- 
en loose from the Blue Goose flock, 
and together with Pat Kelly of 
Orange Manufacturing Co., is launch- 
ing a new citrus packing and shipping 
venture at Winter Park. They have 
leased from Harley A. Ward the 
packing house formerly operated by 
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the Winter Park Fruit Co., and wiil 
operate it. Bryan Anderson, formerly 
with the Blue Goose house at Mait- 
land, is understood to be going with 
them. 


H. A. Ward will devote his at- 
tention to his Lake Charm Fruit Co., 
at Oviedo, which during recent years 
has been absorbing most of his per- 
sonal activity. 


Our idea of the apex or something 
or other would be a cake baking 
contest between Mrs. Sol Wittenstein 
of Orlando and Mrs. Beecher Kent 
of Winter Park with your humble 
servant officiating as one of the 
tasters and judges. 


Harold Lyon, the Maitland grow- 
er, up in Canada stopped by the 
town of Callander and had a look at 
the Dionne quintuplets. Also, so he 
wrote back, secured some splendid 
moving pictures of them. Arnold 
Mickler of Orlando ought to bespeak 
the first public showing of these to 
be held before the Orlando Kiwanis 
Club, originator of the idea of mak- 
ing regular shipments of oranges to 
the quints, which example later was 
followed by other places in Florida, 
and in California. 


There’s a whole preachment to be 
derived from a study of H. F. Will- 
son’s summary of the marketing of 
Florida citrus fruit last season, Eli- 
minating the movement of fruit by 
truck, it is found that of the oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines moving 
from Florida by both railroad and by 
boat 67 per cent moved into so-called 
Eastern territory containing 30 per 
cent of our country’s population, 
while only 33 per cent of the fruit 
went to supply the remainder of the 
country containing 70 per cent of 
the nation’s population. 


On August 29 a gentleman at Lake 
Wales took his pen in hand to drop 
us a few lines that made us feel 
pretty good, as follows: ‘“Impres- 
sions came up for attention tonight 
while Joe Briggs’ daughter was pay- 
ing us a visit from Miami. I shared 
it with her and her mother. It brought 
tears, of course, but they were made 
happy by your memories of Joe, and 
speaking so pleasantly of him. I am 
glad you wrote it. Being on the 


ground before the A. C. L. R. R. 
found its way down the Ridge, I 
have seen them all come—and so 
many of them go! Maybe we are get- 


ting old. Sincerely yours, I. A. Yar- 
nell.” 
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Now that is the spirit. If you like 
what a poor writing guy perpetrates 
tell him so. It may aid to offset a 
day’s kicks from some not so pleased. 


There ig too in Irwin A. Yarnell’s 
little note a sort of gentle admonition 
to some others in citrus circles. Who 
knows but what it later may bring 
sunshine into the lives of their fami- 
lies if only they will so live and 
conduct themselves that this writer 
at some future date may be able to 
“speak pleasantly” of them. A. C. 
(Buck) Brown, W. B. (Bill) Goding, 
J. L. (Jimmy) Baskin, ‘Prof.’ Lord, 
Charley Kime, and a lot of others, 
please note. 


From so widely separated points 
as new England and Kansas we re- 
ceived letters concerning the appear- 
ance upon Major Bowes radio hour 
in New York of a singer who said 
he was a citrus grower near Orlando; 
and was this so? Lord bless us, Meyer 
Shader has been singing in the vici- 
nity of Orlando, and sometimes over 
WDBO, for many, many moons; and 
hasn’t he got a real voice? His claims 
to being a citrus grower are excel- 
lently well exhibited by the big and 
prosperous acreage of the M. M. S. 
Fruit Co., at Mount Dora and Fair- 
villa. After all, why shouldn’t a citrus 
grower sing upon occasion? Must he 
put in all his time belliakin? 


A letter in hand from another of 
the M. M. S. Fruit Co., trio, George 
Miller, former president of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Growers League, writing 
from New York City, where he looks 
after sales—last winter they had 
eight retail stores for the sale of 
their fruit in the metropolitan area; 
and George a bit indignant because 
we had catalogued him as a non-resi- 
dent grower. Says his home address 
still is Rt. 3, Box 106, Orlando, even 
though he is putting in so much time 
in New York. 


That M. M. S. stands for Miller, 
Meiten, Shader. Not much to be heard 
from the Meiten fraction. While 
George orates freely, and Meyer sings 
beautifully, Jake he keeps quite and 
garners the shekels. 


By the- way that very bright daugh- 
ter of Jake Meiten’s, who was quite 
a scholar at the Women’s College 
at Tallahassee, recently graduated 
from the University of Chicago 
medical school and is now a practic- 
ing lady-doctor in Chicago. 


J. Curtis Robinson, Orlando, pre- 
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siding genius of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida, baek 
from an airplane journey to the 
Pacific Coast, including a visit with 
his son Carrol now managing the 
San Francisco airport. Feeling much 
better, thank you; and looking vastly 
better than when he left. 


Rube Garden writes to us: “I see 
by th’ papers the “emergency” 
freight rate on Florida citrus to Bos- 
ton will be 12 cents per box higher 
than to New York, yet it costs Cali- 
fornia only five cents per box to di- 
vert from Newark to Boston. Is 
everybody asleep but me?” 


Washington newspaper says Dr. 
H. R. Tolley, director of program 
planning for the Triple-A will re- 
sign to return to the University of 
California to his old job as head of 
the Gianninni Agricultural Founda- 
tion. Dr. Tolley was brought to Wash- 
ington from California when the Tri- 
ple-A, which previously has confined 
its activities to the staple crops, de- 
cided to include citrus fruits in its 
program, 


John Cadell of Kissimmee back 
at home and again taking interest 
in citrus matters after two years 
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Intelligent 
Advertising 


Enlarges Business and 
Profits Simultaneously 


Best Business Insurance 


Service includes plans, copy, illus- 
tration, placing .. . newspapers, 
periodicals, radio, outdoor, direct- 
mail . . . based upon critical] analysis 
of the individual business, budgeted 
on sales. 


A Money-Saving Service 


30 years personal experience in- 
cluding service to numerous large 
national advertisers; very complete 
facilities (Associated Advertising 
Agency, Jacksonville), also affilia- 
tion with recognized advertising 
agencies in 23 leading U. S. and 
Canadian cities. Intimate knowledge 
of Florida and agricultural problems. 


Publishers’ “recognition” saves 
administration expense to adver- 
tisers, permits money spent te go 
into actual advertising. 


Frank Kay Anderson 


Agricultural Advertising 
On the Old Homestead, near 


Altamonte Springs, Fla. 


Serving some of the South’s foremost 
businesses. 
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at Columbia, S. C. The section of 
the legal department of the Columbia 
Land Bank over which he presided for 
a time now shrunk from thirty-two 
men to one lone man. 


Sitting in at the first meeting of 
the new state citrus commission at 
Lakeland, and most interesting with- 
al. Only a comparatively few outside 
growers and shippers in attendance, 
but these were faithful -stickers. 
Sweating faithfully alongside the 
committee members through a gruel- 
ing session of about seven hours. 
Generally satisfaction expressed by 
the bystanders. 

Right first off the commission 
struck snags in that they were called 
upon to lay down rules concerning 
grades. This is a basic matter, and 
deserving fullest consideration. After 
talking over the pros and cons they 
decided to put the matter up to the 
industry, asking for an immediate 
meeting of the shippers to present 
recommendations, and to give them 
to the commission for consideration 
within a week. 


Chairman Kirkland, who by the 
way was doing an excellent job of 
presiding, in a manner struck the 
keynote of the meeting when he 
said: “All right, we will ask the in- 
dustry for a recommendation. If they 
can bring in a unanimous recommen- 
dation we ought to be warranted in 
being guided by that; but if they 
cannot reach a unanimous decision 
then it will be up to this commission 
to take the bull by the horns and to 
do the deciding.” 


While not so much was definiteiy 
settled at this first meeting, a lot of 
ground had been covered when it 
reached the adjourning point. Mem- 
bers of the commission, according to 
the opinions expressed by observers, 
worked together well and harmon- 
iously. The best of spirit was evident. 
If any of a scandalous turn of mind 
were present, they must have been 
disappointed at the failure of that 
thing called “citrus politics” to ob- 
trude itself at this meeting. 

We sat there and studied the elev- 
en members drawn from the various 
citrus sections of the state, trying 
to figure what, besides honesty, they 
had in common that prompted the 
governor to select them. We conclud- 
ed it is “specs.” The eyeglasses visi- 
ble about the board seemed signifi- 
cant. 
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From John Clark of Waverly, and 
Tom Swann of Winter Haven, who 
can get to headquarters in about an 
hour, to Luther Chandler of Goulds, 
who must take three days off from 
his own business to attend a single 
commission session and make the re- 
turn trip, they gave the impression 
of earnestness and sincerity of pur- 
pose, 


Mistakes! Of course they will make 
them; but who doesn’t? That, ac- 
cording to C. E. (Ned) Stewart, is 
why it is customary to put rubber 
mats under spittoons, 


Comment heard upon the green 
fruit situation was regret that the 
commission has no _ authority to 


change the specifications for matur- 
ity tests laid down by the legislature. 
Due to the very wet weather, the 
juice content stipulation this fall has 
little value. 
pass it. 


Almost any fruit will 
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The only exciting thing the com- 
mission did was to elect an attorney. 
Some excitement hunters were ex- 
pecting a contest on this, and the 
audience tensed slightly when the 
subject was reached. Judge Spessard 
Holland rose, and then quietly and 
gracefully disqualified himself, stat- 
ing that as a member of the legisla- 
ture creating the commission he 
could not consider acting for the 
commission in any remunerative 
capacity. Then he wished them luck 
and departed, and forthwith and im- 
mediately the commission unanimous- 
ly elected E. G. Grimes of Palmetto 
to give it legal guidance, He was 
most active in preparing the bills 
creating the commission and in his 
service upon the joint legislative 
committee; and has given the whole 
subject much study from the angle 
both of a lawyer and a grower. 

if the commission can continue 
(Continued on page 22) 


Buy National-Riverside Heaters 


For 20 Years the 
Absolute Leader in 
Service, Quality, 
Sales and Low Prices. 


Millions In Use! 





New Type Smudge Pot 
3, 6 and 9 Gallon Sizes 


9 Gallon 
Jumbo Heater 


The Master 


9 Gallon 
Junior Heater 


of Them All 


9 Gallon 


once Exchange Heater 


ALSO MANUFACTURED WITH ROUND BOWLS 
Write for Prices or Demonstration 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Florida Distributors — TAMPA 


NATIONAL-RIVERSIDE HEATERS 
“KM Prost ak Little Cost 
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Attractive Fruit Will 
Help Bring Attractive Prices 


No matter how palatable your citrus fruit may be — no mat- 
ter how much juice it may contain, nor how pleasing the flav- 
or, it will not offer a great appeal to the consumer unless ‘it is 
attractive and appealing in appearance. 


The Color Added Process 
Achieves That Purpose 


For a great many years government experts have been actively interest- 
ed in improving methods for the artificial coloring of oranges. 


Recently acquired patent rights have given us a new method of colora- 
tion which we believe far eclipses any previous process. Not only is the 
new process more effective but it is more rapid and gives your fruit a 
naturally attractive appearance which is bound to stimulate sales and 
in no way interferes with the palatability of the fruit. 


OK Mold Inhibiting Process 


This is a part of the Color-Added Process. At the washer the fruit is 
treated with the OK Mold Inhibiting Process which not only kills surface 
mold but provides protection against re-inoculation from surface in- 
juries and virtually immunizes the fruit against further infection. It can 
be used with equal success on oranges, grapefruit or tangerines. 


Its effectiveness has been demonstrated in our laboratories and in 
actual operation in plants where it is in use. 


F. M. C. Low Surface Tension Water Wax 


Like the mold inhibiting process this wax treatment is also a part of 
our Color-Added Process. 


Already in use this splendid wax emulsion is generally recognized as 
being most satisfactory. The trouble with most wax emulsions lies in 
the difficulty of securing a uniform distribution of the wax on the peel. 
Under our present process this has been accomplished successfully with 
the result that the fruit is not smothered and at the same time a perfect 
polish is given with the minimum amount of brushing. 


We invite inquiries as to our service which incorporates all three 
of the features mentioned above. You will be pleased at the rela- 
tively simple method of application and the very low cost of this 
service in your. packing house for the coming season. 


Food Machinery Corporation 


Florida Division 


Dunedin, Florida 
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OPERATION OF CITRUS PRODUC- 
TION CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION’S EXPLAINED 
(Continued from page 9) 


at the time the different varieties of 
fruit are marketed and are payable 
from the proceeds of the sale of the 
crop, as sold regardless of the due 
date, 


As to actual procedure necessary 
in obtaining a citrus production loan, 
generally speaking, there is no red 
tape. You will be interested to know 
that the average time in closing loans 
last year was 13 days. Many however 
were closed within ten days and some 
in the remarkable time of 6 days and 
which we believe to be a record for 
long distance banking. The procedure 
is something like this: The grower 
makes application on one of the 
Bank’s printed forms setting out 
therein a complete financial statement 
and giving certain statistical infor- 
mation with reference to grove op- 
eration, including at least 2 year’s 
past production record. Applications 
are originated in several methods, 
they are executed by some growers 
in the Bartow office, at home with- 
out help and mailed into the Bartow 
office, with the aid of the Bank’s 
field inspectors who lend a willing 
hand to growers in their own com- 
munity and in the office of the co- 
operating county agents throughout 
our territory. Thanks to your very 
courteous end efficient county agent, 
Bill Gomme and our very able direct- 
or Mr. H. E. Tooke of Clearwater, 
we have made several thousand dol- 
lars of loans to Pinellas County grow- 
erg and have never had one minute’s 
trouble with any application submit- 
ted us. 


After the application is received 
(in correct and consistent form) it 
is handed to our inspector assigned 
to that particular territory, the in- 
spector goes over the grove, carefully 
estimates the coming crop, making 
due allowance for droppage of fruit, 


FOR SALE 





Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 


gal description. 
Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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culls or off-grades and sizes. He al- 
so delves into the moral and credit 
standing of the applicant in the lat- 
ter’s community. The application and 
the inspector’s report are then care- 
fully gone over by the office examin- 
er and the papers plus a special re- 
commendation by the examiner as 
to the eligibiliay of the appli- 
cant for a loan are given our local 
loan committee for action. This loan 
committee is composed of three men 
and who are present are, Mr. C. H. 
Walker, President of the Association, 
Mr. John D. Clark of Waverly, with 
the Secretary acting as the third 
member. If the application is ap- 
proved the mortgage, notes and such 
other papers as are necessary are 
drawn up in the Bartow office and 
mailed to the applicant for execution. 
Upon receipt of the recorded mort- 
gage, executed abstractor’s certifi- 
cate, notes and other papers the ap- 
plication with the Bank’s endorse- 
ment are submitted to the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank for final 
consideration. If approved the Bar- 
tow Bank immediately issues its check 
to the grower. In some cases, where 
application is deemed satisfactory be- 
yond question, the Bartow Bank is- 
sues its check to the grower without 
waiting for confirmation from the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
drawing against a special loan fund 
for this purpose, 


There are several factors consider- 
ed in granting a loan to the citrus 
grower, for instance careful consid- 
eration is given to the geographical 
location of the property as regards 
to freeze hazards. Does it have lake 
protection? Is the soil naturally 
adapted to the growing of citrus? 
Has the applicant had adequate ex- 
perience in producing fruit? Does he 
normally produce fruit of a merchant- 
able grade? Are the trees in good 
condition, or do they show indications 
of lack of proper fertilization and 
cultivation? All of these points and 
many others must be taken into 
consideration, 

In extending this credit service, the 
Bartow Bank also takes into con- 
sideration the growers’ credit needs, 
in line with his ability to produce 
merchantable fruit and pay his debts, 
and disburse the borrowed money on 
a budget basis to insure their proper 
application. This method aids the 
grower in decreasing the cost of pro- 
duction, as it limits his loan to his 
actual needs, 

Loans are granted on a basis bal- 
anced between actual cost of produc- 
tion and probable marketing ranges, 
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the number of boxes of each variety 
of fruit being computed for loan pur- 
poses on the maximum scale as agreed 
on by the Federal Intermediate Cre- 
dit Bank who rediscount the grow- 
ers’ notes and Bartow Bank and 
which has proven very satisfactory 
to the growers and the Bank. . 

I want to take another advantage 
of this opportunity given me today 
and extend to all of you an invita- 
tion to visit us and let us show you 
how exactly we function. Remember 
this is your Bank and as I said before 
it’s success or failure depends upon 
the way you use it. 


LYONS WILL NOT MAKE 
CROP ESTIMATE THIS YEAR 
- Calix. ati 

In answer to ‘the numerous in- 
quiries which have been received C, 
W. Lyons wishes it known that he 
will not make an estimate of the 
season’s crop this year. This will 
break a precedent as Mr, Lyons has 
made an annual crop forecast for 
the past ten years, 

He states that other interests 
which so fully occupy his time at 
present and the augumented govern- 
mental forces available for such 
work have influenced him in making 
this decision. 


Cur 


MOWING 
COSTS... 









MOTOR 
SCYTHE 


DETROI 


@ Here is the most economical and 
easily handled cutter on the market. 
@ It goes anywhere, cuts anything; 
and enables one man to do the work 
of four or more with hand scythes. 
@ It has a 36-inch sickle driven by 
a@ powerful one-cylinder gasoline 
motor and is mounted on a free 
running 30-inch wheel, allowing it 
to be backed up, pivoted sharply; 
or tilted up or down slopes similar 
to a wheelbarrow. 

@ It is now produced by a recog: 
nized leader among mower manu- 
facturers and during over four years 
of service, thousands of users have 
enthusiastically testified to its 
dependability. 

Write for prices and Bulletin No. 7 

DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR 
FROST FORECASTING 
SERVICE BEING MADE 


Prepartions for establishment of 
the new Florida frost forecasting ser- 
vice, which will begin operations 
November 15, are now being made by 
Dr. E. S. Ellison, meteorlogist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau and the State 
Experiment Station. 

Headquarters for the new service 
will be in Lakeland. 

Four divisions of work, tempera- 
ture surveys, forecasts, advice to 
growers, and research, are included 
in the service. Working under Dr. 
Ellison’s supervision are several field 
men who will make daily reports to 
him. Explaining details of the new 
service at a recent meeting of grow- 
ers and agricultural workers in Win- 
ter Haven, Dr. Ellison, who was in 
charge of a similar service for a 
number of years, brought out the 
following points: 

The service will be in its primary 
stage this year, due to the fact that 
much experimentation and collection 
of weather data will be necessary be- 
fore it can reach its maximum effec- 
tiveness. Necessarily, its operations 
this year will be confined to a some- 
what limited area. 

One hundred and twenty thermo- 

graphs will be placed in various locali- 
ties of the fruit and truck sections 
and readings from these will be re- 
ported daily to headquarters by the 
field men. From these reports and 
other information, a daily forecast 
bulletin will be issued. This bulletin 
will be disseminated by the press, 
radio, telephone and telegraph. 
- In.view of the fact that a faulty 
thermometer may cause a grower to 
lose thousands of dollars, the service 
will test thermometers for all grow- 
ers who wish them tested, Advice on 
the most effective methods of frost 
protection will also be furnished to 
growers. 

Research, such as determining the 
minimum temperatures Florida fruits 
can stand at various stages of de- 
velopment, will be carried on. 

As soon as the accumulation of 
data warrants it, the service will ex- 
pand its operations, 


It should always be remembered 
that the growing child of today is the 
grown-up citizen of tomorrow. Con- 
Servation of the child is the most im- 
portant and difficult task that con- 
fronts us today, asserted Miss Anna 
Mae Sikes, Extension Service nutri- 
tionist. 
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Nature’s Secret of 


HIDDEN VALUES 


ou 


in Fertilizer 


AGRICULTURAL papers devote much space these days to 
the need of minor elements in fertilizing plants and trees. 
Articles by prominent writers, bulletins from the colleges 
. .. minor elements are big news in fertilizing today. 

And small wonder. Consider the discovery that a little 
zinc cures rosette in pecans. It has also been found, both 
in Florida and California, that zinc protects citrus trees 
from mottle-leaf, or “frenching’” and restores to good 
condition trees afflicted with this disease. Furthermore, 
trees apparently are better able to take full advantage 
of the nitrogen you feed them. 

Where we used to think that nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash were the all-important elements, now we know 
that plant life also requires a natural balance of many 
minor elements such as manganese, boron, iodine, cal- 
cium, potassium, magnesium, iron, sulphur and copper. 

These are hidden values—the vital impurities, and 
Natural Chilean Nitrate has them in Nature’s own blend 
and balance. These vital impurities which Nature gave to 
Natural Chilean, are an important reason why this 
nitrate nitrogen has always been so effective for truck 


and trees in Florida. 


EAN NITRATE 


AS NATURAL 
AS THE GROUND IT COMES FROM 
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Citrus Control Board Asks Voluntary Holiday 
On Grapefruit Shipments 


Meeting in Lakeland just as this 
issue of The Citrus Industry is going 
to press, the Florida citrus control 
commission issued a call to the grow- 
ers and shippers of grapefruit to vol- 
untarily stop the shipment of fruit 
until more stringent measures for in- 
spection could be formulated and put 
into effect. 

A resolution unanimously adopted 
declared that much fruit meeting the 
present maturity tests “does not give 
to the consumer thereof a product of 
the quality reasonably to be expected 
on the part of such consumers.”’ More 
than 200 cars of grapefruit, it is stat- 
ed by Commissioner Nathan Mayo, 
have already been shipped, creating 
an emergency which can be met only 
by curtailment of shipments and 
more stringent rules for the govern- 
ment of maturity. While the juice 
content was raised by the last legis- 
lature, it is found that by reason of 
the recent heavy rains, much fruit 
which will pass the test is still too 
green and too sour for shipment. 

In view of this situation, the com- 
mission asks the growers and ship- 
pers to voluntarily approve the 6% 
to 1 minimum ratio test in addition 
to the present state maturity tests. 
To this end a meeting of growers was 
called to give consideration to the re- 
quest of the commission, and immedi- 
ately following such mass meeting, 
the commission is expected to act 
upon the recommendations which may 
be made by the growers at that time. 

In the matter of a proposed lower 
grade than that of U. S. Nos. 1 and 
2, it was stated that the federal gov- 
ernment was now considering the es- 
tablishment of such additional grade, 
which it was also stated was being 
favored by Texas growers. Under the 
present Florida law, fruit not meas- 
uring up to established standards 
must be branded “culls” which fruit- 
men say lowers the price of fruit so 
branded, and it is for the purpose of 
putting this lower grade fruit on the 
market under a third established 
grade that the new grade name is 
sought. 

As this issue of The Citrus Indus- 
try goes to press a special sub-com- 
mi(ttee is meeting to hear proposals 
from the representatievs of various 

advertising agencies seeking to handle 
the advertising account provided for 
under the new law. 


The commission agreed upon gen- 


eral principles of regulations govern- 
ing artificial coloring of fruit. They 
were designed to meet objections in 
some states as to the sale of color- 
added fruit. 

Size of type te be used in marking 
fruit “color added” and the exact hue 
beyond which an orange could not be 
colored were held for decision when 
more information is available. 

The regulations unanimously 
agreed upon in general were: 

1. Dyes used must be certified by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture or a temporary permit must 
be obtained from the commission to 
use dyes meeting the approval of 
Mayo. 

2. Fruit colored must pass the ma- 
turity test. Oranges must contain at 
least four and one-half gallons of 
juice for each standard box, “the 
juice to be extracted by hand, with- 
out mechanical pressure.” The matur- 
ity test for oranges under this provis- 
ion is higher than that for non-col- 
ored oranges. 

3. The color of artificially colored 


oranges “shall not exceed the average 
representative natural color of such 
fruit when naturally colored.” 

4. No colored fruit shall be 
“mixed in” with uncolored fruit. 

5. Every piece of fruit colored 
and shipped in interstate commerce 
must be so labeled. Containers of col- 
ored fruit shall bear in type at least 
three-fourths of an inch in height the 
brand “color added’’. 

6. The inspection bureau of the 
department of agriculture must be 
notified if the use of color is contem- 
plated. 

7. Fruit colored is assessed one- 
half cent a box. The commission no- 
tified the industry that fruit shipped 
after Oct. 1 must bear the stamp sold 
to raise revenue for advertising un- 
der the new laws, Forms also were ap- 
proved to be used in collecting the 
advertising assessment for fruit al- 
ready shipped. 

Advertising stamps cost three cents 
for each box of grapefruit, five cents 
for tangerines and one cent for or- 
anges, 





Lawrence Gentile Warns Against Shipping 
Jcte, “Poor Fruit 


Lawrence Gentile of Orlando, gene- 
ral manager of Tree-Gold Co-opera- 
tive Growers of Florida and one of 
the most extensive grove owners in 
the state, declares that there should 
be a fifteen-day holiday on citrus 
shipments from Florida to permit the 
fruit on the trees to attain better 
quality. 

Mr. Gentile declares that entirely 
too much unsatisfactory fruit has 
been finding its way to market, with 
the result that prices have declined 
sharply to a point where growers can- 
not hope to reap a profit. 

After a careful study of the North- 
ern auction markets for the past two 
weeks, Mr. Gentile said it would be 
disastrous to ship much fruit, or to 
ship any more poor fruit, at the pre- 
sent and declared he was in favor 
of a virtual “shipping holiday” for 
15 days until Florida fruit generally 
is of better quality. 

The average price of Florida grape- 
fruit at auction in 10 cities tumbled 
from $2.92 a box on Monday, Sept. 
16, to $2.01 on Friday, Sept 20—a 


loss of 91 cents a box in a week, 
Gentile said. 

He said much Florida fruit had 
been arriving in poor condition, show- 
ing decay, “cooking” and poor color. 

Some Too Sour To Eat 

“Much fruit is also too sour to 
eat,”’ Gentile added, “it appears that 
even though grapefruit passed the 
new juice test of the new maturity 
laws, this is not a sufficient guaran- 
tee of quality and sweetness in wet 
weather. The trade does not like sour, 
poor quality grapefruit, even if it 
passes state inspection in Florida.” 

Gentile quoted auction averages for 
Florida fruit for the last two weeks 
as follows: New York, 14 cars, $2.90; 
Chicago, 14 cars, $2.47; Philadelphia, 
10 cars, $2.75; Boston, 2 cars, $2.30; 
Pittsburgh, 5 cars, $2.38; Cleveland 
8 cars, $1.92; St. Louis, 1 car, $2.05; 
Cincinnati, 7 cars, $2.25; Detroit, 6 
cars, $2.37; Baltimore, 1 car, $2.30; 
The average for the 10 markets was 
$2.49 on the 68 cars sold. 

“These prices, low as they are, are 
not a fair indication of what a lick- 
ing central Florida growers ‘stand to 
take if the present movement of poor 
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fruit continues,” Gentile said. ‘““There 
has been considerable Indian River 
fruit at New York which held up 
prices considerably. The New York 
average would figure at least 15 cents 
a box lower if deductions were made 
for Indian River stock. Central Flor- 
ida growers should make this deduc- 
tion in figuring their own situation.” 
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A large mango crop has been canned 
in the homes of St. Lucie County, 
home demonstration club women, says 
Miss Bertha Nil Hausman, agent. 
Guava demonstrations have been giv- 
en recently, also. The women were 
shown how to preserve guavas by 
plain canning, pickling, and making 
into pulp and paste. 





ACETYLENE VS. ETHYLENE 
FOR DEGREENING CITRUS FRUIT 
(Continued from page 7) 


greater than ethylene. Such a result 
was to be expected. 

For the most part the two gases 
were used at various concentrations, 
mainly in the approximate propor- 
tions at which ethylene is used com- 
mercially. 

One of the impelling reasons for 
the tests with acetylene was that such 
tender truit as green tangerines from 
the inside of the tree and early pick- 
ed Temple oranges developed little if 
any scald when subjected to acety- 


appeared. 

In some instances there was little 
if any difference in the amount of 
degreening that took place in the two 
gases, but generally there was a no- 
ticeable difference, both in round or- 
anges and in the kid glove type (tan- 
gerines); but in the case of lemons, 
limes and grapefruit there was little 
difference. The rate of degreening 
in regreened Valencias was consider- 
ably slower than in the earlier ripen- 
ing varieties. Doubtless by increasing 
the concentration of the gases a more 
rapid rate of degreening could have 
been obtained but it is very likely 


TABLE 1.—Showing percent of full color in different kinds of citrus fruit 
before and after treatment with acetylene and ethylene 


Acetylene 


No. 
Fruit 


64 
48 


Oranges 72 
Grapefruit 8 
Tangerines, 

Temple Oranges, etc. 49 
Lemons, Limes, ete. 6 


38 
29 


lene, but discolored badly when ethy- 
lene was applied at like concentra- 
tion, thus giving evidence that acety- 
lene is ‘‘easier’ on fruit. 

Although it is somewhat difficult to 
accurately evaluate color differences 
and express them in figures, the ac- 
companying table, based on an esti- 
mation of the per cent of full color 
will serve as a basis of comparison. 
This does not take into consideration 
the intensity or depth of the color 
but merely the per cent of the sur- 
face from which the green had dis- 


J. F. AHERN 


Censulting Engineer 
Specializing In 
D;esel, Electric and 
Hydraulic Engineering 
Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Before 
lots treatment treatment 


Ethylene 


Before After 
treatment treat- 
ment 


No. 
lots 


After 


88 
90 


68 63 
8 48 


83 
89 


78 
91 


39 
29 


72 49 
91 6 


this acceleration would have been ac- 
companied by a corresponding in- 
crease in decay. 

The keeping quality of the fruit, 
much of which was deliberately given 
severe treatment, was also consider- 
ed. At the end of the gassing period 
the fruit was transferred to a holding 
room 70 F. where it was examined 
twice a week for 30 days. The results 
are presented graphically in the ac- 
companying figure. 

It is obvious that the keeping qual- 
ity of these lots was impaired by 
both gases but not nearly so much 
by acetylene as by ethylene. There 
was a margin of several days in 
favor of fruit treated with acetylene 
before it reached the same propor- 
tions of decay as that treated with 
ethyiene. This is especially important 
as it would allow a shipper several 
days longer to dispose of the fruit. 

Nowadays there is a tendency to 
discontinue gassing fruit before all 
of the green has disappeared because 
some degreening takes place after 
the fruit is removed from the gass- 
ing room. This is especially true of 
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fruit to be given the “color added” 
or artificial dyeing treatment because 
all traces of green are not ordinarily 
removed from such fruit. With fruit 
of this kind especially, there should 
be no particular objection to the use 
of ethylene, a less injurious but some- 
what slower degreening agent. As a 
matter of fact, acetylene might well 
be considered as diluted ethylene in 
so far as its decoloring properties 
are concerned, 


Although acetylene is somewhat 
more inflammable than is ethylene, 
there is no danger of fire when it is 
used in proportions comparable with 
those employed with ethylene unless 
a flame is held close to the point 
where the gas is released. This quali- 
fication also applies to ethylene. 
Acetylene can be applied with the 
same equipment now found generally 
in packing houses, or the gas can be 
generated in the coloring room by 
slaking calcium carbide in a bucket 
of water. One pound of slaked “car- 
bide generates approximately 4% to 
5 cubic feet of acetylene. 

From the tests reported there is 
ample evidence that when acetylene 
is applied at the same rate that ethy- 
lene is generally used, degreening 
takes place not quite so rapidly and 
probably in stubborn cases much 
more -slowly. On the average this 
slower rate of degreening is followed 
by a slower rate of decay and by 
much less likelihood of scald of ten- 
der fruit, two advantages which far 
outweigh the decreased rate of de- 
greening. 

While acetylene has not been used 
over a long enough period of time or 
a wide enough range of fruit in 
various stages of maturity to warrant 
general recommendations, it has been 
tested sufficiently to justify its trial 
in a commercial way. Those contem- 
plating trials with this gas are in- 
vited to communicate with the writer 
at the Bureau of Plant Industry, Or- 
lando, Florida. 


IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 
Fred C. Whitney 
317 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yothers Citrus Service 
457 Boone Street 


Orlando, Florida 
Tel. 4629 


Pest Control a Specialty; Groves 
with Low Grade Fruit are Solicited. 
Acts as referee in cases of dispute. 


Grove Costs Analyzed. 
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The Scope Of Soil Surveys 


For more than a quarter of a 
century the state and federal gov- 
ernments have been engaged in mak- 
ing soil surveys in our country. Yet, 
the farm people as well as scientific 
workers do not understand the sig- 
nificance of this type of work. in 
a large measure the soil survey is 
an inventory of the types of soil— 
giving their description, location and 
best uses. It igs a record of nature, 
at the zone where mineral and or- 
ganic matter merge to form new 
life. This is one of the mysteries 
of the universe, yet it is common, 
and ever with the farmer as well as 
all classes of society. This univer- 
sality of the soil, and man’s attempt 
to secure immediate gains from Mo- 
ther Earth probably accounts for the 
plight now facing so much of Ameri- 
can agriculture, 


If history has taught anything, it 
is that the success of a country lies 
very close to the soil, and if Florida 
is to build a sound agriculture she 
must plan to give basic considera- 
tion to the soil—her greatest asset. 
Without a knowledge of the inherent 
qualities of the soil, a commonwealth 
is unable to formulate an intelligent 
program of constructive and perma- 
nent agriculture. The readjustment 
problems are pointing out in a viv- 
id manner the mistakes and conse- 
quence of mis-using our land. De- 
pleted soil fertility, eroded soils, and 
an unprofitable agriculture are a few 
of the signs of man’s attempt to ex- 
tract from Mother Earth. Where na- 
ture spends centuries to build a soil, 
man’s exploiting tactics may destroy 
it in a few years. 

Even our farm people are not al- 
ways soil minded. Consequently, 
many of the things basic to agricul- 
ture and civilization, have been over- 
looked. Among the most important 
of these is a recognition of the in- 
herent differences in soils. Mother 
Nature has given us a wide variety 
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ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are 
unnecessary. Complete relief only $1 
Postpaid. Nothing else to buy. Over 
40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER IN- 
HALER sold last year alone. Mail $1 
today for full season’s relief to THE 
DANDEE CO., 252 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., or write for 
Free Booklet. 


BY O. C. BRYAN 


of soils, and it is just as sensible to 
attempt to use Hereford cattle for 
dairy purposes as it is to use Plum- 
mer fine sand for citrus and potato 
production. 


Truly the Hereford cows will give 
some milk, so will the Plummer type 
of soil produce some potatoes and 
citrus. But the fact is, the Hereford 
is most useful to man for meat pro- 
duction, and not milk, and the Plum- 
mer fine sand is more suitable for 
forest and grazing purposes than 
for cultivated crops. And: so it is 
with the Leon sands, Norfolk sands, 
Scranton fine sand, and so on. Each 
soil has its own characteristics and 
limitations, and the quicker man can 
understand the limitations of these 
major soil types, the better he will 
be. 

This is in reality the main objec- 
tive of a soil survey—to point out the 
inherent soil differences and indicate 
what the particular soils are best 
suited for. This information is the 
basis of land appraisals, taxation and 
evaluation. The soil surveys are in- 
valuable in these respects in some 
states. In addition. to the soil types 
and cropping programs of a given 
area, the climate is also indicated be- 
cause it also is a basic factor in ag- 
riculture. For a report on the soil 
uses, it is necessary to include the 
history of the farm people, markets, 
roads, drainage, etc. 

Of all maps, the soil survey map 
is the most complete. It contains 
not only soil types, but roads, brid- 
ges, canals, power lines, streams, 
lakes, mountains, depressions, cover, 
swamps, marshes, water, and drain- 
age conditions. A soil map is inval- 
uable as a guide in locating suitable 
home sites, recreation grounds and 
many other qualities not generally 
thought as agricultural in nature. The 
soil map also gives the location of 
schools, churches, farm homes, villa- 
ges, towns and cities. Another very 
valuable feature of a soil survey map 
is the indication of suitability of the 
soils for forest and tree crops. So 
the biologist, forester, engineer, 
scout, lumber man, cattleman, road 
builder, tax assessor, land appraiser, 
and others may use the map, in ad- 
dition to farm people. Then too, 
the survey is the basis upon which 
the research organizations formulate 
a constructive and intelligent pro- 
gram for the future. This is a sci- 


entific basis and one which can be 
built upon. Without it, an adjust- 
ment program can not mean very 
much to the future, because all per- 
manent structure must have a solid 
and firm foundation. { +}, 
Quy Sucre 
SOUTHERN AGRONOMISTS 
WILL HOLD THEIR 1936 
GATHERING IN FLORIDA 





The 1986 annual meeting of Sou- 
thern agronomists will be held in 
Florida, the group having accepted 
the invitation of W. E. Stokes, agro- 
nomist with the Experiment Station, 
at its recent meeting in Virginia. The 
date will probably be some time be- 
tween the middle and last of April, 
Mr. Stokes says. 

It is quite likely that the group will 
meet at the branch experiment station 
at Quincy and from there visit the 
main station at Gainesville and other 
branch stations at Lake Alfred, Belle 
Glade and Homestead, They will pay 
particular attention to cotton, corn, 
sugarcane and other field crops, but 
will observe all of Florida’s varied 
agricultural products. 

This group is composed of farm 
crops and soils workers at Southern 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, 


Florida is planning to exhibit its 
resources and attractions in New 
York City this winter. Space has 
been leased in the International 
Building. 





Vetch, such as is planted as a 
winter cover crop, makes a good crop 
to sow in the corner of the flower 


garden. It produces attractive flow- 
ers, 








PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
Prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 
can now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 
GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Atterney 
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FLORIDA CITRUS PRO- 

DUCTION TO igCREAse 
, Bia a err 

Continued increased production of 
Florida oranges and grapefruit is in 
prospect as trees already planted be- 
come more productive. In a survey 
in 1934 for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics found 14,- 
$71,815 orange trees and 5,747,132 
grapefruit trees in the principal cit- 
rus producing areas of the state. 

Of the orange trees, 7,975,496 were 
classified as early and midseason va- 
rieties, and 6,396,319 as late varie- 
ties. More than 85 percent of the 
early varieties were four years old 
and over, and nearly 87 per cent of 
the late varieties were in this age 
group. Trees four years old or over 
are classified as bearing trees, 

Twenty-seven per cent of the early 
varieties and 34 per cent of the late 
varieties were four to ten years old. 
This group of trees, says the bureau, 
will make immediate and rapid in- 
creases in productive capacity. Dur- 
ing the next five years the heaviest 
producing group of orange trees in 
Florida will include about 4,082,209 
trees of early varieties and 3,704,347 
trees of late varieties, 

On the basis of these and other 
figures, the bureau expects that late 
oranges will constitute a larger pro- 
portion of the Florida orange crop 
during the next five years than dur- 
ing the last five years. 

Of the 5,747,132 grapefruit trees 
counted, 5,198,872 were four years 
old or more. About 25 per cent of 
the total were between four and ten 
years old; 24 per cent were eleven 
to fifteen years old, and about 42 
per cent were sixteen years old or 
more, 

Since the number of early grape- 
fruit trees is so much lager than the 
number of late trees, the grapefruit 
situation in Florida promises to be 
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dominated largely by the early fruit 
for some time to come, ‘says the bu- 
And since young trees form 
a large proportion of the late varie- 
ties, a considerable increase in late 
grapefruit is expected. 


TWO KUNDRED ATTEND 
GROWER’S INSTITUTE 
~ $F" Aor *@re, 

Two hundred farmers of Lake and 
adjoining counties attended the sec- 
ond annual Growers’ Institute at 
Camp McQuarrie, near here during 
the week of September 1st, to hear 
addresses by siate agricultural lead- 
ers and to discuss problems which 
confront them on their farms and in 
their groves. The institute opened 
Monday afternoon, Sept. 2 and clos- 
ed Friday, Sept. 6. 

Many phases of citrus, dairying, 
and poultry were discussed during the 
four-day period by workers of the 
State Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service, the State Department of 
Agriculture, and the Florida College 
of Agriculture. 

The Institute was sponsored by the 
Lake County Horticultural Associa- 
tion, the Lake County Milk Producers 
Association, and the Lake County 
Poultry Association. It was directed 
by County Agent C. R. Hiatt. 


The best method of eradicating 
dodder, a parasitic plant, from citrus 
trees is to hand-pick it from the trees 
and other vegetation in the vicinity 
of the grove, says Erdman West, 
Experiment Station mycologist. The 
use of a spray to combat this para- 
site is not advisable, as any spray 
that would kill the dodder would in- 
jure the citrus. 


Grapefruit Salad 


2 cups diced grapefruit 

1 package lemon gelatine 

1 cup boiling water 

% cup grated raw carrot 

Salt 

Lettuce 

Mayonnaise 

Sprinkle the grapefruit with a 
little sugar to draw the juice and 
let stand while dissolving the gela- 
tine in the sup of boiling water. 
Use the juice up to 1 cup to com- 
plete the liquid, and if less than 
1 cup use water to fill. Let stand 
in refrigerator till slightly thick- 
ened, then add grated carrot, salt 
and diced grapefruit.. Fill indivi- 
dual molds, and when set unmold 
on lettuce. Place a dab of mayon- 
naise on each mold, 
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FRIENDLY FUNGUS MAY 
STILL BE APPLIED TO 
COMBAT WHITEFLIES 


Citrus growers who wish to rid 
their groves of whiteflies still have 
time to apply Red Ashersonia, the 
friendly fungus for this purpose, be- 
fore the period of summer rains 
subsides, says Dr. E. W. Berger, State 
Plant Board entomologist. 

The Plant Board has a limited sup- 
ply of the fungus available and can 
ship cultures of it promptly to grow- 
ers ordering it. It sells for $1 per 
culture, which is sufficient-to treat 
one acre of whitefly-infested trees. 
Directions are sent with each culture. 
Among those who use this fungus to 
combat the whitefly are a number of 
the largest grove owners in Florida.. 


From 50,000 acres in 1907 the total 
soybean acreage in the United States 
has increased to 5,000,000. Chemists 
have found more than 300 widely 
assorted used for the soybean. 


Hotels in 
FLORIDA 


The 
MAYFLOWER 
Bath and Shower 


Ws convenience, 
fort end eqecten, Mode 
erate prices prevail. 


GARAGE directly 
connected. 


RATES ....$1.00 and up 


The GEORGE WA 
200 Rooms with Baths and Showers 
Open all the year. Redio“and modern 
' RATES $2.00 and up. GARAGE service. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































Twenty-two 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMIS- 
SION NAMED BY GOVERNOR 


(Continued from page 6) 
of groves and is stockholder in Adams 
Packing company. 

Herlong: In business 19 years; has 
300 acres in groves, is grower-ship- 
per. 

Chandler: More than 50 percent of 
income from citrus; engaged in in- 
dustry for 14 years; has 400 acres 
in groves; is independent grower. 

Story: More than 50 percent of 
income from citrus; in business for 
15 years; has 180 acres in groves, 
is independent grower. 


Taylor: More than 50 percent of 
income from citrus; in business 35 
years; has 160 acres in groves, is 
grower and is president of Florida 
Citrus exchange. 

Knight: In business 20 years; has 
125 acres in groves; independent 
grower; more than 50 percent of in- 
come from citrus. 

Swann: Independent grower; more 
than 50 percent of income from cit- 


rus; in business 20 years; has 900 
acres of groves. 


Brigham: (Secretary) — Is former 
superintendent of public instruction 
in Polk county; has engaged in cit- 
rus since 1914, 

The commission is off to a good 
start, its members have the confidence 
of the growers. Much will be expected 
of the commission. We believe that 
much will be achieved. Not all will 
be clear sailing; mistakes may and 
probably will be made, but with the 
evident will to do the very best pos- 
sible for the industry, it is to be an- 
ticipated that the growers will reap 
material benefits from the operations 
of the commission. 





IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 14) 
along the lines manifest at this first 
real business session, it seems likely 
the growers will give it approval. 
Of course, it cannot satisfy everyone. 
Nor can it do a lot of the things 
which many growers would like to see 
it do, because it has quite limited 
legal authority; but it can make a 


start. And who knows what the fu- 
ture holds? 





Paint and green lawns of Bermuda 
and winter rye grass will. add much 
to the dairy barn and its surround- 
ings, says Hamlin L. Brown, State 
Agricultural Extension Service dairy- 
man, 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


There are two planting seasons for 
Dahlias in Florida—during the latter 
part of July, August and early Sep- 
tember and in December, January, 
and February. 





CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number ef words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 
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CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA — 
(So-called Brizilian oak), resembles 
Australian pine. Grand for wind- 
breaks. Cold resistant. Beautiful. 
Send for sample of foliage. $6.00 
per 100. S. F. Matthews, Home- 
stead, Fla. 


FOR SALE — 80 acres good citrus 
land, two miles northwest of Co- 
coa, Brevard County, Florida. Price 
$1600.00 cash. S. Hendry, City 
Point, Florida. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of 
each 25c; 20 reprints 25c. Pine 
Photo, Y-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 


PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA — New crop, high 
quality, double cleaned, scarified 
Crotalaria Striata seed for sale. 
Attractive prices. Carolinas’ Cro- 
talaria Ca., Camden, S. C. 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED: — Good second hand double 
orange sizer, which will run two cars. 
Christian & Neal, 

McIntosh, Pia. 





Large citrus trees for replanting at 
special low price. Grafted avo- 
cado trees and budwood of Per- 
rine lemon and Tahiti limes. 

WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Fla. 


MEN WANTED—Sell Shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED — Managing, 
caring for citrus grove, for good, 
reliable rty. Highest type ref- 
erence gladly furnished. H. A. 
KUTER, Elkton, Fla. 





September, 1935 


One-third of the area of the con- 
tinental United States is forest or 
potential forest land. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 








FREE Booklet describes 87 plans 
for making $20-$100 weekly, home 
or office, business your own. Elite 


Service, 505 Fifth ave., New York — 


City. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN and Sour 
Orange rood stook. Also Hamlin, 
Valencia and Persian Lime bud- 
ded trees. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Fla. 








WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, I ten) 
John Black, Chippewa Falls. isconsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE— White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices, 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 

FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward's Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fila. 


DETAILED SOIL Anatysis, Interpretations. 
__ $2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 








NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yar 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 





SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City. Fla. 





SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 





BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 
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SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five 
years; ten years’ experience as foreman; 
married man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 
Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove 4 
break? 

P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
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